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The results of Captain Sturt’s discoveries in South Australia were officially announced in London tn 
1831, and by 1836 the ‘covered waggons’ had begun to carry intending settlers on the first stage of 
their long journey to the Antipodes 


the imagination than does a blaze of 
prompt publicity. Reticence and rumour 
prepared a prodigious success for Sturt’s 
account of Two Expeditions into the Interior 
of Southern Australia, which was published 
in the summer of 1833. In this book 
Sturt sketched with a master’s hand the 
economic geography of a new settlement. 
And with uncanny foresight he pointed out 
the exact gateway by which the settlers, 
from those days to these, have entered their 
new home. 

The man of theory was Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. He first began his amazing 
incursion into imperial history in the year 
1829, when he was atoning in Newgate 
Gaol for his offence in abducting an heiress 
from a boarding-school and hurrying her 
away to Gretna Green. (He was then a 
widower, and had made an earlier and a 
happier trial of this kind of adventure.) 
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In Newgate, Wakefield steeped himself in 
the literature, and probably in the gossip, 
about the penal settlements of New South 
Wales. The result was a series of letters 
to the Morning Chronicle which contained 
not only an incredibly vivid picture of a 
country which the writer had never seen, 
but an irresistibly persuasive theory of 
colonization. In 1830 these articles were 
republished anonymously in book form 
under the title of A Letter from Sydney. The 
book has since then been many times re- 
published. It is indeed a classic in the 
literature of political planning. For 
Wakefield, although he lived in the hey- 
day of laissez-faire economics, was a 
‘planner’; and South Australia, although 
it caused him disappointment and irrita- 
tion, was the first fruit of his planning. 
In an Empire which was expanding over 
the whole world in fits of absence of mind, 
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In August 1836 the ship bearing Colonel Light, the Surveyor-General, arrived. He selected a suitable 
harbour, where soon the wharves and buildings of Port Adelaide arose 


South Australia took her special place as a 
Planned Colony. 

The end at which Wakefield aimed was 
the expansion overseas of a sane and 
normal English society. At home, he be- 
lieved (we need not inquire whether he 
was right) the pressure of population was 
producing abnormalities and distortions. 
Abroad, he denounced as a stupid insanity 
the convict settlements and the anarchic 
scattering of frontiersmen. At home there 
was a want of room; in the colonies was 
‘plenty of room’. He aimed at nothing 
less than the healing of old England and 
the creation of new healthy Englands over- 
seas. His plan had both an economic and 
a political side. "The economic side would, 
he believed (it was in those days a natural 
belief), be self-regulating; for the sale of 
land at ‘a sufficient price’ would establish 
a proper balance between the three factors 
of production—land, capital and labour. 
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Politics began to enter the scheme when 
he advocated the employment of the 
profits from land-sales to subsidize emi- 
gration. The emigrants, he urged, must 
be carefully selected from sound British 
stock, with the sexes in equal proportion. 
Such a population could be trusted with 
freedom. Here is the greatest glory of 
Wakefield’s plan. He is the apostle of an 
empire of self-governing communities, a 
prophet of the modern Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

So it came about that by 1830 there was 
a new theory ready for testing, and a new 
territory ready to be the place of testing. 
The first surviving document which brings 
together the theory and the territory is a 
paper of December 1830, written by Robert 
Gouger, one of Wakefield’s disciples, and 
setting out the ‘first plan’ for a model 
colony near the ‘magnificent river’ re- 
cently discovered by Captain Sturt. Plan 
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From a Bikioeradh by G. F, Angas 
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Some seven miles from the port, on a fertile plain at the foot of the Mount ae range, Light laid out 
the city of Adelaide, here seen distantly from the River Torrens 


succeeded plan. One of the most pro- 
mising proposals envisaged a chartered 
company colony in which the Wakefield 
theorists would have enjoyed complete 
freedom to work out their system. But 
the permanent officials of the Colonial 
Office were unwilling to grant them this 
freedom. ‘They feared that the colony 
would become in the end a burden on the 
British Treasury, and they feared also that 
its promoters, radicals and dissenters as 
most of them were, would ‘erect within 
the British monarchy a government purely 
republican’. In this difficult world the 
‘theorist’ sooner or later falls foul of the 
‘practical man’. ‘The Wakefield theorists 
and the practical men of the Colonial 
Office had much to learn from each other; 
but during the early ’thirties they learnt 
by way of wasteful and irritating conflict. 


From the point of view of South Australia 
the result was not altogether a happy one. 
For the colony’s Foundation Act, passed 
at length in August 1834, was a com- 
promise containing the evils of divided 
purposes and control. Wakefield had per- 
force sacrificed the governmental side of 
his scheme in order to save the economic 
side. South Australia was to be a Crown 
Colony, administered by a _ governor 
responsible to the Colonial Office. But 
land-sales and emigration—the economic 
mechanism which Wakefield trusted to 
carry through harmoniously a great transfer 
of population—were under the control of a 
Board of Commissioners appointed by 
Parliament. And the Commissioners, so 
it turned out later, had the power of the 
purse. 


Even on the economic side, however, 
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From a water-colour by L. Green By courtesy of Messrs Mages Bros. Ltd. 


Against its background of hills Adelaide quickly developed. North Terrace (above), one of the 
four wide streets which were to enclose the town, and Hindley Street (below), running parallel with 
it, were the first to take shape. Here shops, hotels, banks and private houses soon began to multiply 


From a lithograph by S. T, Gill By courtesy of Francis Edwards, Ltd. 
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From a lithograph by S. T. Gill a By courtesy of Francis Kdwards, Ltd. 


Adelaide is often called the ‘city of churches’—a title which the early settlers’ piety soon justified. 


(Above) A féte held when Christ Church, North Adelaide, was consecrated in December 1849. 
(Below) The opening of the Free Chapel at Angaston, in the hills north of Adelaide, February 1844 


From a lithograph by G. F. Angas British Museum 


From a lithograph by G. F. Angas cp British Musou 
In 1844 there were already 450,000 sheep in South Australia and 19,000 acres of wheat 
under cultivation in such rich districts as the Lynedoch Valley, extending towards the Barossa 

range north of Adelaide 


from a lithograph by G. F.. Angas 


The township of Angaston, in the Barossa range, as it looked about 1845 


British Museum 
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From a lithograbh “by CG FA ngas 
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the Wakefield doctrine suffered dilution. 
The Commissioners professed to be fol- 
lowers of that doctrine. But their re- 
sponsibilities turned them into practical 
men. The Foundation Act had laid upon 
their shoulders the preliminary task of 
selling £35,000 worth of land and in 
addition raising a loan of £20,000: until 
these conditions were fulfilled, not a single 
settler could adventure to the colony. 
This imposed an impossible task upon 
their orthodoxy. Wakefield estimated the 
‘sufficient price’ of South Australian land 
at 72s. an acre, and wanted the Com- 
missioners to offer it at this price, although 
the price of land in New South Wales was 
only 5s. an acre. The Commissioners dis- 
covered that even a price of £1 an acre 
did not attract investors. "Throughout the 
first half of 1835 the South Australian 


' British 
England was not the only source of settlers; as early as 1838 German Lutherans, driven from home by 
religious differences, had appeared, and by 1845 there were five German villages like Klemsic, here 


They at first mixed little with the English, building and farming in their own manner 


venture languished. But new life was 
infused into it in the late summer, when 
one of the Commissioners, George Fife 
Angas, resigned his official position in 
order to drive forward the affairs of the 
South Australian Company, of which he 
was the founder. Angas ranks with Wake- 
field and Sturt among the makers of South 
Australia. His contribution was a double 
one—commercial intelligence and religious 
zeal. He was a dissenter who wished to 
make in South Australia ‘a home for pious 
people’. He wished also to make a profit. 
This blending of motives (an easy target 
for the shafts of scoffers) has repeatedly 
played a leading part in the expansion of 
British society throughout the world. 

By now Wakefield had retired from the 
front of the stage, a chiding theorist who 
had seen his theories badly cut about by 
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the practical men. He still pulled some 
strings, but no harmonious performance 
resulted. Action, as it developed, became 
increasingly haphazard. Early in 1836 
the South Australian Company, hurried 
on by the impatience of would-be settlers 
and the energy of Angas, sent out ships in 
advance of the official expedition, which 
would not be ready to start until July or 
August. A surveying expedition also set 
sailin advance. ‘The head of this expedi- 
tion was Colonel Light, an attractive and 
versatile personality with a fine military 
record and delicate artistic gifts. The 
Commissioners had laid upon him the 
fantastic task of surveying, within a few 
weeks, 1500 miles of coast, and choosing 
the site of settlement. By an _ intelli- 
gent elimination of improbabilities Light 
reduced his task to more manageable di- 
mensions, and after a workmanlike in- 
vestigation he chose a landing-place in the 
inlet which Sturt’s insight had pointed 
out. Near by, in this inlet, Port Adelaide 
is marked today on the map. Adelaide, 
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From a sketch by G. Jones National Portrait Gallery 


William Light (1784-1838), planner of Adelaide 
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the planned capital of a planned colony, 
stands today exactly where Light placed 
it, and it follows in the main the excellent 
lines of his design, although Light’s plan, 
like Wakefield’s, has been stretched and 
scrawled over by the sprawling vigour 
characteristic of Australian growth. 

Light had to defend his choice of a 
capital amidst a hurly-burly of warring 
interests and theories. Indeed, faction 
and frustration marked in every sphere of 
activity the opening phase of South Aus- 
tralia’s history. For this unfortunate be- 
ginning the division of power between 
Commissioners and Colonial Office was 
chiefly responsible. Their representatives 
on the spot, the Governor and the Resident 
Commissioner, found themselves continu- 
ally at loggerheads. Governor Hindmarsh 
arrived with the main body of settlers to- 
wards the end of 1836, and on December 
28, 1836, he proclaimed the new colony. 
He reigned amidst petty turmoil until his 
recall in July 1838. The climax of dis- 
sension which was the occasion of his recall 
may be cited as a typical example of the 
issues constantly in dispute. The Gover- 
nor ordered the Resident Commissioner to 
see to the burial of a dead immigrant. 
The Resident Commissioner replied that 
it was his duty to look after live immi- 
grants, not dead ones. The Governor 
insisted. The Resident Commissioner 
appealed to the Board of Commissioners 
at home. The Board carried to the 
Colonial Office its complaints against 
Hindmarsh. And the Colonial Office 
recalled him. 

Governor Hindmarsh was succeeded by 
Governor Gawler, who arrived in October 
1838 and, after two and a half years of 
courageous and intelligent activity, saved 
South Australia at the cost of his own 
career. Gawler had been chosen, not 
merely because of his soldierly record, but 
because the Commissioners desired a godly 
governor; and Gawler, profoundly moved 
during a convalescence by reading Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, had made his life 
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a model of godliness. He set about con- 
verting his men; he married a pious lady 
and, with her aid, founded Bible Circles 
and Sunday Schools in those places where 
his regiment happened to be stationed. 
He had worldly wisdom, too, and proved 
it by taking care to secure from the Com- 
missioners, before he left England, special 
powers for use in case of emergency. 

The truth, of course, is that the planting 
of a colony is in itself an emergency action, 
and the state of emergency must remain 
until the roots of settlement have taken 
hold. Bacon had taught this two hundred 
years and more before Gawler set sail for 
South Australia. Bacon knew that colonies 
do not quickly become self-supporting. 
But Gawler was expected, in the normal 
order of things, to spend no more than 
£12,000 in a year. Of course there was 
as yet no normal order of things. South 
Australia needed resolute expenditure in 
order to get normal productive life started. 
Before Gawler got to work, settlers and 
stores were dumped ashore in squalor and 
discomfort at a landing-place appropri- 
ately called Port Misery; they then strag- 
gled to Adelaide, and there they stuck. 
For they did not know where they be- 
longed. Faction and stupidity had driven 
Light from South Australia and inter- 
rupted the work of survey, which was an 
essential preliminary to productive settle- 
ment. ‘The settlers had little to keep them 
busy except quarrelling and land specula- 
tion. Gawler, therefore, found that he 
had to carry through at all costs two 
essential tasks. He had to get people 
working, and get them working on jobs 
which would give the port and the capital 
its necessary capital equipment. And he 
had to hurry on the work of survey so 
that farmers could begin the cultivation o1 
their holdings. All this he achieved. But 
the price of achievement was a bill o 
£270,000 in excess of revenue, and this 
bill the Commissioners (who had taken no 
steps to use their legal powers in raising 
funds which would in great part have met 


it) refused to meet. So Gawler and the 
Commissioners disappeared together; the 
colony was cast back on the Colonial 
Office, and Parliament finally made good 
the deficit. Gawler was superseded in 
disgrace by a new governor, Grey, under 
instructions to carry out a policy of savage 
economy. ‘Thanks chiefly to Gawler, 
South Australia was now firmly enough 
rooted to survive even this. And even 
amidst the storm of reprobation which 
descended on Gawler’s head, the great 
public servant who dominated the Colonial 
Office, Stephen, minuted in his defence: 
*... I, for one, have always maintained 
that an infant colony must be nursed and 
supported for the first few years of its 
existence by the parent state. Our fore- 
fathers understood these things far better 
than Messrs Ward and Wakefield... . 
The modern notion of reaping without 
sowing is a mere bubble blown by persons, 
some of whom were ignorant, and others 
designing e..s 

All things considered, the parent State 
paid absurdly little for the rearing of South 
Australia. That child of Great Britain 
proved itself within a few years a lusty 
infant capable of walking on its own feet. 
The wheat-lands stretching north from 
Adelaide soon proved their incomparable 
receptiveness to a yeoman agriculture, the 
glens of the Mount Lofty ranges wel- 
comed dairymen and orchardists, the 
seaward-looking slopes were propitious to 
the vines and olives brought out by the 
pious Germans whom George Fife Angas 
befriended. ‘Overlanders’ came in from 
New South Wales with sheep. And dur- 
ing a crisis of the colony’s fortunes the 
discovery of rich copper deposits gave to 
South Australia that decisive lift which 
mining has so frequently given to British 
colonies. 

In these developments, more perhaps 
than in the confused political conflicts 
which attended the foundation of South 
Australia, lies the interest of early South 
Australian history. Colonization means 
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the transplantation of men, animals and 
plants, and their adaptation to a new 
environment. The inner history of the 
British communities overseas 1s the history 
of home-making. This means economic 
mastery and imaginative understanding 
of a new scene, which at first is strange 
and forbidding, but later becomes-loved 
and familiar. Among the optimistic pla- 
cards by which the promoters of the South 
Australian venture sought to attract im- 
migrants, was one which assured them 
that their uprooting would be no whit 
more strange or troublesome than a move 
‘from Sussex into Devonshire’. Nothing 
could have been more untrue. ‘To the 
simple folk who straggled along the squalid 
way from Port Misery to Adelaide, and 
loitered there listlessly through the brown 
scorching summer, afflicted by dust and 
flies and corroding idleness, the Sussex 
into Devonshire legend must have become 


From a lithograph by G. F. Angas 
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the same kind of bitter joke which the 
‘Homes for Heroes’ cry became to veterans 
of the Great War. The surviving records 
of these early days give a vivid picture of 
a rather pathetic little community at- 
tempting, under impossible conditions, to 
maintain an outward show of provincial 
English gentility. But gradually, as they 
became absorbed in work, profit, struggle, 
invention and adventure, the settlers 
lost their nostalgic self-consciousness and 


~began to be proud of what they were 


achieving and fond of the country where 
they wereachieving it. English, as most 
of them were, in origin, English in sym- 
pathy and in their basic way of life as they 
remain so persistently unto this day, they 
yet began to discover in the making of 
their new home their new Australian 
personality. 

The story of their early trials is nowhere 
more carefully told than in the books of 


The young colony’s fortunes were greatly assisted by the discovery of rich copper te an 
Aapunda Copper Mine, 4o miles from Adelaide, was a flourishing concern S 1845 
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Fro thograph by S. T. 
The interior was still almost unknown. 


British Museum 


In August 1844 the citizens of Adelaide turned out in 


force to attend the departure of Sturt on a further expedition. He returned after nineteen months, 
having attained to within 150 miles of the centre of the continent 


Dr Grenfell Price, and the story of their 
home-building is most vividly illuminated 
in the fascinating detail of the late Pro- 
fessor Shann’s Economic History of Australia. 
But perhaps some readers of this article 
may be planning to visit South Australia 
on the occasion of its centenary celebra- 
tions this year. These visitors will quickly 
recognize, even after a century, the impress 
left by the events which have been here 
narrated. No other Australian community 
has retained so persistently the stamp of 
its early history. There still cling to 
Adelaide those early associations of piety, 
middle-class respectability, and an old- 
fashioned radicalism which now has a 


conservative savour. South Australia still 
gives an impression of a planned orderli- 
ness which seems to contrast with the 
more strenuous, perhaps more creative, 
experimenting of her neighbours to east 
and west. One must not, however, ex- 
aggerate these impressions. If this article 
has portrayed South Australia as a Planned 
Colony, it has also attempted to show that 
from the very beginning events refused to 
conform to the plan. Plans are aids to 
action through which men nerve them- 
selves to the labour of making history. 
The Wakefield plan started a new com- 
munity along a path of unpredictable 
adventure. 
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Hyderabad, the Heart of India 


by MARMADUKE 


The impending transference of |... 
executive authority to the elected | % 

representatives of the British In- 
dian Provinces under the Gov- 
ernment of India Act, 1935, lends 
special interest to the following 
account of the greatest of Indian 
States, itself a microcosm of many- 
peopled India. Mr Pickthall, 
one of that great company of 


PICK THAEE 


Englishmen who have served in 
the East as friends and not as 
masters, describes, among other 
details.of the Nizam’s adminis- 
tration, the remarkable system of 
triennial contracts by which tt 2s 
financed, giving to the officials 
opportunities for constructive eco- 
nomy that British Civil Servants 
may well envy them 


In the last week of February 1936 Hydera- 
bad was to have celebrated the Silver 
Jubilee of the Nizam ; but in mourning 
for the death of the King-Emperor 
George V the festivities have been put 
off “till next September: ~His “Exalted 
Highness Mir Osman Ali Khan, the 
seventh ruler of the Asaf Jahi dynasty, 
is known to the outer world as _ the 
Nizam; Nizam ul-Mulk (‘Discipline of the 
Realm’) being among the titles he inherits 
from the founder of this sovereignty, who 
was a trusted general of the last great 
Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb and grand 
vizier to one of Aurangzeb’s infirm suc- 
cessors, the greatest and most honest 
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statesman of his day; but in Indian lan- 
guages he is generally styled Sultan or 
Shah of the Deccan. The word Deccan 
means South, but is always applied to the 
Nizam’s dominions (which are more cen- 
tral than southerly in India) because, for 
the Muslim conquerors, this region was the 
South. 

The Deccan Province was the last great 
tract of territory to be incorporated in the 
Moghul Empire, and it is the only portion 
of that empire which survives today— 
thanks to the foresight of the first Nizam 
ul-Mulk Asaf Jah, who, after his experi- 
ence as grand vizier at Delhi, took care to 
make the Deccan independent of the Delhi 
government as regards administration, 
while acknowledging his own allegiance 
to the Emperor. The province which he 
ruled stretched from the Narbada down 
to Trichinopoly, and in places from sea 
to sea. The territory of his descendant 
is not half as great and nowhere touches 
the sea. Still, the Nizam’s dominions 
represent, not some realm within the realm 
like other Indian States, but a whole great 
province of the Moghul empire surviving 
under its hereditary viceroy. This ex- 
plains the great prestige which Hydera- 
bad enjoys throughout India, especially 
among Muslims but also among Hindus, 
and the fact that officials of the Nizam’s 
government have always been recruited 
from the whole of India. I intend in the 
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General 


Sport and 

Lieutenant-General His Exalted Highness Str 

Mir Osman Ali Khan, Faithful Ally of the 

British Government, known to the outer world 
as the Nizam 


following lines to give the reader some idea 
of the importance of the réle of the Nizam 
in India and of the special reasons the 
Nizam’s subjects have for giving thanks on 
the occasion of his Silver Jubilee. 

In the struggle between the French and 
English for supremacy in Southern India 
during the latter half of the 18th century 
the Nizams first inclined to the French, but 
afterwards became staunch supporters of 
the British East India Company. Their 
adherence turned the scale against the 
French; and their unshakable support 
since then has proved the strongest pillar 
of our Indian Empire, as witness the 
famous despatch at the time of the Mutiny: 
Tf the Nizam goes, all goes’. The 
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Nizam stood firm, and so made recon- 
struction possible. The title of Faithful 
Ally of the British Government, which the 
Nizam so highly values, has been richly 
earned. The Nizam has come forward 
whenever the British Government in Eng- 
land or in India needed help. He sup- 
ported us in the European war with men 
and money, and, what was more, at the 
time when Muslim feeling was tremen- 
dously excited on account of Turkey, he 
supported us with the whole weight of his 
prestige. The area of the territories which 
the Nizam’s government administers today 
is about that of England and Scotland, 
without Wales, with a population of, say, 
15,000,000. If we include Berar, which is 


leased to the British Government of India 
and administered as an adjunct of the 
Central Provinces 


under the Nizam’s 


; Raja Dindayal, Secunderabad 

The Nizam’s eldest son married Princess Durru 

Shehwar, daughter of Abdul Majid I of Turkey; 

she is here seen with her son—the Heir 
Presumptive 
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Golconda was once renowned as the 
treasure-house of kings and the mart of 
precious stones in Southern India. Here 
the Qutub Shahi kings reigned from 
1507 to 1687; and long after the rest of 
the country had fallen before the armies 
of the Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb, 
the citadel of Golconda held out, to be 
surrendered at last by traitors who 
opened the gates at night. The besieging 
Moghul army had its headquarters on 
the rocky hills in the background 


One of the tombs of the Qutub Shahi 
kings in the royal cemetery at Golconda, 
now embowered in a garden 


Martin Hiirlimann 


By courtesy of the Archaeol. Dept., Hyderab 


Daulatabad, most famous of Deccan 
hill-forts, was for a time the capi- 
tal of Sultan Muhammad Tughluq 
(1321-1347) 


In Muslim India the privilege of a 
naubat, or band of music, was 
conferred on high officers of state and 
royal cities. The drummers play five 
times a day in the Naubat Hall 
at Bidar, a royal fortress which, 
though now in ruins, stall maintains 
the custom. The smoke is from a 
brazer, the heat of which is used 
to tune the drums. The hereditary 
musicians claim that they have never 
missed a performance since it began 
400 years ago 
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sovereignty, it approaches that of France. 
The majority of the population are Hindus, 
a virile minority Muslims. There are four 
civilized races—Andhras, Marathas, Kan- 
arese and Muslims, besides a number of 
aboriginal, half-savage tribes; four literary 
languages—Telugu (the language of the 
Andhras), Marathi, Kanarese (the lan- 
guage of the Carnatic) and Urdu (the 
language of the Muslims, which is known 
to the educated of all races and is, in fact, 
the lingua franca of the State as of the 
greater part of India); two principal 
religions—Hinduism in its various phases 
and Islam—while every race, caste, speech 
and cult in India has its representatives. 
The last of the chain of Sikh religious 
founders—Guru Nanak—died at Nander, 
and his shrine has been there for three 
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The Scorpion Gate at Kalyani, another famous hill- 
fortress of the Deccan: 16th-century Muslim work 
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centuries, which accounts for a resident 
population ofsome 300,000 Sikhs and many 
pilgrims in the Nizam’s dominions; while 
the work of Christian missionaries among 
the ‘depressed classes’ accounts for a 
growing Christian population. ‘There are 
Parsis in the Nizam’s service and Parsi 
traders in the larger towns. The Nizam 
has a number of local.rulers dependent on 
him in much the same relation in which 
the Indian princes stand to the British 
Crown. 

Thus it will be seen that the problems of 
the Indian Government of Hyderabad are 
practically identical with those of the 
British Government of India. They have 
hitherto been solved quite happily by the 
old Moghul attitude of tolerance. The 
Hindu landholders have never been dis- 
turbed, everyone has equal rights before 
the law, everyone is free to follow his own 
belief and customs, and all religions are 
State-aided. There was a period, in the 
time of the East India Company, when a 
treacherous Minister of the Nizam was 
suborned to ‘milk’ the resources of the 
State, which was thus brought to the verge 
of bankruptcy. That unpleasant chapter 
of history ended in the assignment of the 
rich northern province of Berar as security 
for certain payments—a loss which still 
rankles in the mind of every patriotic 
Hyderabadi. But even then Englishmen 
were to be found among the most devoted, 
trusted servants of the State; and in the 
better times which began after the Mutiny 
many Englishmen have done good service 
for the Nizam and been rewarded with a 
munificence which has become proverbial 
and a gratitude rare in official relations. 
Nowhere in India today are Englishmen 
so well liked as in the Nizam’s dominions. 
But the point I wish to emphasize is that 
this considerable country has always been 
managed by an Indian government, and 
that, its officials being recruited from all 
India, it has supplied a field for Indian 
ambitions and ability which had till lately 
little scope elsewhere. 


by courtesy of the Archaeol. Lept., Hyderabad 


The Muslims brought with them to India the Arabic-Persian script that lends itself so well to 
decorative designs and to the art of calligraphy, which ts much cultivated in the Deccan 
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A street in Hyderabad. Muslim shopkeepers on their counters and a Muslim woman passing by in the 
orthodox shroud-like outdoor dress still worn by those unable to afford a closed conveyance 
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By courtesy of the Army Dept., Hyderabad 
A sub-commissioned officer of the Nizam’s Regular Forces, heirs to the martial traditions 


of the Moghul cavalry 


A sadhu: a Hindu holy man who begs 
his way through life but is held in deep 
reverence by the people. The white mark- 
ing on his forehead is a sign of sanctity 


Martin Hiirlimann 


A village woman from the outskirts of 
Hyderabad selling frutt in the city. She 
is a Telugu-speaking Hindu of low caste, 
as are the children in the background; the 
little girl 1s already a married woman 
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By courtesy of the A; lerabad 
A new generation prepares to take its place in the modern world. In the Nizam’s Boy Scout 
organization no distinction 1s made between Muslim and Hindu, who even have meals together 


'y courtesy of the Minds ten ee 

At the Mahbubiah High School for Girls, the daughters of nobles and high officials, under 

English mistresses, pursue the curriculum of an English High School, with rather more 
emphasis on domestic science 


When Sir Salar Jung I, who was Chief 
Minister from 1853 to 1883, determined to 
reform the administration of the State and 
purge it of some manifest evils and anoma- 
lies, he called in able men from outer 
India to form the nucleus of the new 
officialdom. Most of them were after- 
wards ennobled by the Nizam for their 
services. ‘The names of Nawabs ‘Imad ul- 
Mulk (the educationist), Afsar ul-Mulk 
(Commander-in-Chief), Muhsin ul-Mulk 
and others are household words today in 
India. These men, working side by side 
with Hyderabadis under the direction of 
Sir Salar Jung (a noble of the State), 
changed the whole tone of the administra- 
tion, put some order into the finance and 
curbed the excesses of the sort of feudal 
system which was rampant then and still 
exists in chastened mood. Their efforts 
cleared the way for modern progress, which 
can really be said to have begun only in 
1893, with the Qanuncha-i-Mubarak, an 
edict by which the late Nizam reformed 
the constitution of the State, declaring that 
a government must be ‘judged by the 
extent of its contribution to public peace 
and prosperity as well as to a solvent 
exchequer’. The Council of State was 
replaced by a Council of Ministers for 
executive work and a Legislative Council 
for the purpose of framing laws. His late 
Highness—who was very much beloved in 
India—also founded modern colleges and 
schools and inaugurated works of public 
benefit. But it is the reign of the present 
Nizam which will be remembered as 
essentially the age of progress. How great 
an advance has been made under his 
shrewd, painstaking and far-seeing guid- 
ance can be judged at a glance from the 
following figures taken from State budgets. 

In 1911, when he came to the throne, 
the expenditure on public education was 
16 lakhs of rupees, it is now go lakhs; on 
medicine and sanitation 8 lakhs, it is now 
261 lakhs; on agriculture 4 lakh, it is now 
9 lakhs; on Co-operative Credit Societies 
1 lakh, it is now 4 lakhs; on irrigation 
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231 lakhs, it is now 59? lakhs, exclusive of 
five crores of rupees (Rs.50,000,000) sunk 
in major projects, of which the greatest is 
Nizam Sagar with 442 miles of canals 
commanding an irrigable area of 2,750,000 
acres. 

As in former days, so in this reign we find 
men from outer India like Sir Akbar 
Hydari (Finance Member), the late Sir 
Ali Imam (first President of the Executive 
Council) and Nawab Mirza Yar Jung 
(Chief Justice) serving the Nizam side by 
side with Hyderabadis like Sir Nizamat 
Jung (formerly Political Member and still 
in charge of the City Improvement Works), 
Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad (now Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council, one of the 
great Hindu nobles of the State), Nawab 
Mahdi Yar Jung (the present Political 
Member) and Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung, 
the brilliant Chief Engineer; and with 
English officials lent by the Government 
of India at the Nizam’s request, like 
Lt-Col, Sir Richard Chenevix Trench 
(former Revenue Member), Mr T. J. 
Tasker, I-:C.S.--(the present Revenue 
Member) and successive Director-Generals 
of Police. 

In 1919, after trying the experiment of 
governing alone as benevolent despot for 
five years, His Exalted Highness delegated 
part of his authority to an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Council, which 
last includes some non-official members. 
There had been no delegation of authority 
to the previous Council of Ministers and 
Legislative Council, which were in the 
position of servants only. 

Later in his reign the Nizam separated 
the judicial authority from the executive, 
giving a charter to his High Court judges: 
‘a reform’, says the Hyderabad Chief 
Justice, ‘for which thirty-two crores of 
subjects of British India have been craving 
for more than a quarter of a century’. 

There is now a Civil Service, trained on 
the model of the Indian Civil Service, 
which will soon leaven all the chief depart- 
ments of administration; for which the 
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of the City Improvement Board, Hyderabad 


(Above) The river banks in Hyderabad, formerly covered with mean dwellings and rubbish heaps, have been 
planted during the present Nizam’s reign with handsome gardens: in the distance is the High Court. 


(Below) The Osmania General Hospital, for equipment and efficiency, one of the finest in India 


By courtesy of the Archaeol. Dept., Hyderabad 


The temporary din- 
ing-hall of Osmania 
University. When 
the palatial new 
buildings are com- 
pleted, the University 
will be housed as 


well as any in the 
world 


By courtesy of the Education 
Dept., Hyderabad 


The new State Lib- 
rary, on the river 
bank, was formally 
opened by the Nizam 
in January 1931 


By courtesy of the Archaeol. 
Dept., Hyderabad 


In the centre of the 
city is the Yunani 
Hospital, for the 
practice of the old 
Yunani (Grecian) 
school of medicine, 
still dear to the 


people 


By courtesy of the City 
Improvement Board, 
Hyderabad 
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By courtesy of the Public Works Dept., Hyderabad 


Enormous irrigation works at Nizamsagar—rivalled in India only by those of the Sukkur Barrage 


in Sind—have enabled 2,750,000 acres of land to be brought into cultivation. 


The waters feed 


442 miles of canals and supply electric power to the growing industrial town of Nizamabad 


candidates, carefully selected, have to pass 
a stiff competitive examination and, if 
successful, have to undergo a course of 
training both in Hyderabad and British 
India, with the result that the Nizam’s 
Civil Servants form a group of thoroughly 
efficient, zealous officers. 

Anyone who last saw Hyderabad city 
twenty-five years ago would hardly recog- 
nize it now. ‘The pestilential slums and 
narrow, foetid lanes have gone and in their 
place are well-planned roads and healthy 
dwellings. This is the work of the City 
Improvement Board under Nawab Sir 
Nizamat Jung, a distinguished Hydera- 
badi. ‘The architectural jewel of the city, 
the far-famed Char Minar, can now at 
last be seen in all its beauty. A huge and 
perfectly appointed General Hospital, 
new Law Courts, a college and a new 
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State Library have risen on the river- 
banks, which are now laid out as gardens 
quite artistically. The river-bed—dry 
mostly since the two great reservoirs were 
built in this reign, which save Hyderabad 
from the peril of disastrous floods and 
supply it with pure water—will soon be 
made into a lake three miles long, adding 
much to the beauty of the city, great 
already. Eyesores have been demolished, 
vistas have been opened out. The roads, 
formerly among the worst, are now the 
best in India. Fine new suburbs have 
sprung up in all directions. Hyderabad 
has been given an elected municipality 
and local government has been inaugu- 
rated in the districts. The capital and all 
its suburbs are now lighted with electric 
light; so are the provincial cities of Aur- 
angabad, Raichur and Nizamabad as part 


of a scheme for giving electric light and a 
pure-water supply to every town in the 
Nizam’s dominions. The railway system 
has been much extended and is now 
supplemented by an excellent service of 
motor omnibuses covering practically the 
whole State. 

There has been a vast improvement in 
the medical service of the country. An 
intensive campaign has been waged against 
plague and malaria by Colonel Norman 
Walker, I.M.S., Director of the Medical 
Department, in which every modern de- 
vice, including the cinema, is being used 
to warn and instruct the people even in 
remote villages. ‘There are now good 
hospitals in the provincial towns and dis- 
pensaries in all the. towns and larger 
villages. Child-welfare centres have been 
started and are wellattended. The people 


are fast losing their distrust of such un- 
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heard-of innovations, and also their dislike 
to undergo inoculation against plague or 
smallpox. Ample provision has, besides, 
been made for the requirements of those 
who still believe in the old Yunani-Azur- 
vedic school of medicine, which also has 
its hospitals and dispensaries throughout 
the country. 

The above is far from being an exhaust- 
ive list of the improvements made in the 
reign of the present Nizam. 

Side by side with these modern develop- 
ments, care is being taken—as it never was 
before—to preserve every monument worth 
preserving. ‘The Archaeological Depart- 
ment, a creation of this reign, is doing valu- 
able work not only at places which tourists 
visit, like Ajanta and Ellora, but through- 
out the State. For example, at Bidar, 
eighty-three miles by road from Hydera- 
bad, which was once the capital of the 


By courtesy of the Luowuc Works Lept., /yderabad 


The interior of the electrical publicity show-room connected with the Hyderabad power station 
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Bahmani kings of the Deccan and is now 
a little district town surrounded by the 
vast remains of former grandeur, the 
beautiful old tombs have been restored, 
the citadel has been cleared of jungle, 
roads have been laid out and all the 
monuments are now in charge of the 
Department. There are many such his- 
toric towns in the Nizam’s dominions— 
Golconda (close to Hyderabad), Daulata- 
bad (near Aurangabad), Warangal (the 
old Andhra capital) and Gulbarga, to 
name but a few of them. 

It is a pity there is no government 
department to protect the natural features 
oftheland. In connection with the recent 
vast building operations in Hyderabad 
city, the outcrop of high rocks which 
formed so grand a background has been 
quarried smooth in many places, when a 
simple regulation to the effect that stone 
should be taken only from below the sur- 
face of the ground would have saved that 
matchless skyline. 

There is little sentiment in the Hydera- 
badi and none of our concern for the 
picturesque. No phenomenon seems to 
impress or surprise him very much. 
Startling innovations soon rank as a 
matter of course. The most primitive 
costumes, the oldest weapons, the quaintest 
vehicles, the most antique contrivances 
here mix with motor cars and all the latest 
things on absolutely equal terms. There 
is no contempt for the old, no horror of 
the new. The motor car pulls up to let 
the temple cow moon by. The children 
go to school and later to the University; 
they take degrees and find employment, 
yet remain the same in their social and 
religious environment. Thanks to this 
happy unconsciousness of any chasm 
between the old and new the Nizam has 
been able to modernize without demoraliz- 
ing or defacing a great Eastern State. 

Hyderabad is still and very strikingly an 
Eastern city, yet today it is as modern as 
Cheapside. The people are advancing as 
Orientals; they take what they want from 
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us with a salaam and calmly appropri- 
BMWS ite 

I have not yet mentioned the Osmania 
University, perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of this reign. It is designed to meet 
the peculiar needs of the State and, when 
founded, had the distinction to be the only 
university in India teaching in an Indian 
tongue. It met with hostile criticism upon 
that account, it being argued that no 
Indian language could convey the techni- 
calities of modern science and that equiva- 
lents for scientific terms could not be found. 
Another criticism, from the Indian side, 
was that the language chosen in this in- 
stance—Urdu (Hindustani)—is not the 
mother tongue of the majority of the 
Nizam’s subjects. A Translation Bureau 
with a staff of Urdu scholars busied in 
translating standard works from English, 
French and German disposed of the first 
objection. ‘The second objection is en- 
tirely specious. Urdu is spoken by all 
educated men in the Nizam’s dominions. 
If a man whose mother tongue is Marathi 
would converse with one whose mother 
tongue is Telugu or Canarese, he uses 
Urdu, and vice versa. It is also by far the 
most widely known of Indian languages 
and, being of comparatively recent growth, 
is much more spacious and elastic than the 
older tongues. Its name implies its origin. 
Urdu is the Turkish word for a royal camp 
(we use it in English when we speak of the 
Golden Horde (Altun Urdu) for the camp of 
the great Khans of Tartary), and it was in 
the royal camp of Turkish rulers of the 
Deccan that this Urdu or camp language 
had its origin, where Persians, Arabs and 
Turks needed to converse with natives of 
thecountry. Itconsists of Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish and Hindi nouns with Hindi verbs 
and in a Hindi setting. For new terms it 
can draw at will upon the Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish and Sanskrit dictionaries. It 
soon became a written language (using 
Persian-Arabic script) and was adopted 
as Court language by the Muslim kings 
of Bijapur and Golconda. The Moghul 
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By courtesy of the City Lmprovement board, tivde rabad 


A cement road leads up to the Char Minar, Hyderabaa’s best-known building, in the middle of the 
old walled city. Its name derives from the four minarets, 186 feet high, surmounting a mosque 
supported by four arches, one of which is seen in the foreground below 


E. O. Hoppé 


By courtesy of the Archaeol. Dept., Hyderabad 


A masterpiece of the Qutub Shahi period, the Char Minar has become the emblem of the State 
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conquest of the Deccan restored Persian till 
the middle of the r9th century, when Urdu 
came again to royal state, being then 
adopted as the Hyderabad official lan- 
guage in place of Persian. It has become 
the lingua franca of a large part of the East, 
and it is claimed that four hundred million 
people know it at the present day. The 
Osmania University has made Hyderabad 
the capital city of Urdu, and thus added 
much to its importance as a centre of 
Indian culture. The idea of it is ascribed 
to Sir Akbar Hydari, the Indian statesman 
from Bombay whose quick imagination, 
zeal and energy have been of service in so 
many ways to the Nizam. 

In connection with the Osmania Uni- 
versity there are Urdu-teaching high 
schools in the capital and all the district 
418 


E. 0. Hoppe 
Now that the city has a regular water-supply, the old Hyderabad water-carriers, who sell water 
Jrom goatskins carried on a bullock’s back, are not so often seen in the streets 


towns of the dominions. In the very 
much more numerous primary schools 
teaching is in the pupils’ mother tongue, 
whatever that may be. In Hyderabad 
city, Aurangabad, Warangal and Gul- 
barga there are high schools of an older 
pattern, teaching in English with a view to 
the High School Leaving Examination of 
Madras University, to which the old Nizam 
College at Hyderabad is still affiliated. 
The cost of all these new developments 
has been enormous, yet it has been met 
from the annual revenues of the State. 
No new tax has been imposed upon the 
people for two hundred years. And here 
the services of Sir Akbar Hydari, as 
Finance Minister, have been invaluable. 
The finances of the State were thoroughly 
reorganized by Sir Akbar’s two distin- 
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Sir Akbar Hydari, Finance Member of the 


Hyderabad Executive Council, headed the 
Hyderabad Delegation to the Round Table 
Conferences in London 


guished predecessors, Sir George Casson 
Walker and Sir Reginald Glancy—expert 
officials lent to the Nizam by the Govern- 
ment of British India for the purpose—but 
for years now they have been entirely in 
Indian hands and very ably managed. 
Hyderabad has become used to surplus 
budgets, which have recurred unfailingly 
in spite of world depression, 

A notable feature of Hyderabad finance 
introduced by Sir Akbar is the system of 
triennial contracts between the Finance 
Office and the other State Departments. 
The departments have to furnish estimates 
of their requirements for the period of the 
contract, and those estimates form the 
basis of the budget estimates. If any ex- 
ceptionally adverse conditions, such as 
famine or great scarcity, prevail, they are 
liable to curtailment. If there is any in- 
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crease at the end of the year over the 
normal receipts the excess is distributed by 
additional allotments to the departments 
as Government decides. Savings from 
departmental grants are placed to the 
credit of the department concerned for 
expenditure during the years of the con- 
tract, and at the end of the third year one- 
half of the unspent surplus of each depart- 
ment is carried forward to its credit for 
the next period of contract. A certain 
proportion of each surplus is set aside and 
invested for certain emergency reserves 
such as famine and debt redemption. 
The classification of the headings of 
accounts has been revised so that each 
category of receipts and expenditure is 
shown in its true proportions. Extra- 
ordinary items are distinguished from 
ordinary items and capital items from ser- 
vice or routine items. Investments are 


ear-marked for separate reserves accord- 


Maharaja Sir Kishen Pershad has been President 
of the Executive Council since 1926 
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ing to their source and the purpose for 
which they are made. Under the system 
of piling up reserves for foreseen future 
needs the Nizam’s State railways have 
been bought back from the company 
which constructed and long exploited 
them, and are now run under a govern- 
ment department. 

These simple but exceedingly effective 
methods have been mainly responsible for 
the large surpluses of the last ten years. 

There is hardly a centre of learning or 
beneficent institution in all India to which 
the Nizam is not a generous subscriber. 
His patronage of men of letters is pro- 
verbial. He is himself a poet of distinction 
in Persian and Urdu; and he takes keen 
interest in new inventions and discoveries. 
There are a number of learned societies in 
his dominions, all more or less under State 
patronage. To mention three of them: 
the Dairat wul-Ma‘drif (Encyclopaedia) 
edits and publishes old Arabic texts of 
literary, scientific or religious worth; the 
Persian Manuscripts Society does the same 
for old Persian texts; while the Anjuman 
Taraqqi-i-Urdu (Society for the Advance- 
ment of Urdu) has published a vast 
number of good Urdu books at prices with- 
in the reach of everybody who can read. 

There are literary magazines in Urdu, 
Marathi and Telugu. An excellent scien- 
tific periodical in Urdu, Science, is pub- 
lished in connection with the science 
department of the Osmania University; 
Islamic Culture, a learned quarterly in Eng- 
lish, which I have the honour to edit, has 
among its regular subscribers more than 
sixty Universities and goes all over the 
world. 

The daily press in Hyderabad is still in 
tutelage and almost invariably subsidized. 
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There are at least three good Urdu daily 
newspapers, one of which ranks among 
the best in India. There are also Telugu 
and Marathi ‘dailies’, though they do not 
always come out every day. 

Public opinion—in the Western sense— 
has been a growth of the present reign. 
In the capital it is strong and intelligent 
and, being identified-with enthusiasm for 
the State and its progress, cannot be re- 
garded as a danger. It is, no doubt, to 
reassure public opinion, distrustful of the 
talk of Federation, that Sir Akbar Hydari 
in the ‘summary’ prefixed to his latest 
‘Budget Note’ takes care to mention that no 
decision with regard to participating in 
the Federation has yet been made by the 
Nizam’s Government, and concludes: ‘In 
the course of the discussions which have 
led to the Government of India Act... 
Hyderabad has insisted upon provision 
that will enable it, in the event of joining 
the Federation, to maintain intact, in 
matters affecting its Finance, such insignia 
of the Nizam’s sovereignty as its own Post 
Office, Stamps and Currency; such sources 
of revenue as its internal customs revenue; 
and such fields of administration, even in 
subjects in which it may agree to federate, 
as the management and control of its own 
railways. And it is needless to say that, 
if Hyderabad does ultimately decide to 
enter into the larger life of an All-India 
Federation, its entry will not be attained 
at the expense of that stability of its 
finances which has been such a proud 
feature of His Exalted Highness’s reign.’ 

It would be indeed a calamity if the 
Nizam’s prestige, which means so much 
to India in the way of culture and stabil- 
ity, were to be thrown into the political 
hotchpot. 
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'Cornwall : a leisure hour 


Fishermen at Polperro 


Sunday morning 
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The Cornish Seaman 


by A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN 


Upon the men of Cornwall—that land thrust forth beyond England into the Atlantic—the sea has 


inevitably cast her spell. 


Mr Hamilton Jenkin, author of Cornish Homes and Customs and 


many other books and articles on Cornwall, adds the Cornishman’s record to our series of articles 
on the characteristics and achievements of various maritime peoples 


Tue charm of Cornwall is largely due to 
the great variety of scenery embraced with- 
in so small a compass. From the Land’s 
End to the borders of Devon, the county is 
little more than eighty miles in length; 
whilst its greatest width nowhere exceeds 
forty-six miles. Westward, it narrows 
rapidly, till at one point it is but five miles 
across from the north coast to the south. 
From Morwenstow to the Land’s End and 
onward thence to Plymouth Sound, where 
the dividing waters of the Tamar reach 
their goal, lie an endless succession of 
frowning cliffs, rocky coves, sandy towans 
and deep sea-creeks. Many of the latter 
bite far inward upon the bosom of the 
land, and here forest trees grow down to 
the water’s edge, mingling their branches 
with the seaweed as it floats on the calm, 
imprisoned tides. 

With the exception of Falmouth and 
Fowey, Cornwall has but few harbours of 
refuge, and none along its cruel north 
coast. Its other ports are suitable only for 
fishing craft or small coasting vessels, whose 
crews alone, by virtue of long experience, 
can safely negotiate the jagged reefs or 
sandy bars which guard their entrance. 
Many of these little ‘havenets’ are, none- 
theless, extraordinarily picturesque. ‘The 
whole of Polperro, for instance, lies within 
a narrow winding gorge in which the sea is 
quite invisible until the bottom is reached. 
Here lies a tiny harbour, flanked by two 
great cliffs, and behind it the background 
of narrow tortuous streets and old topsy- 
turvy houses, rugged in character as the 
stout-hearted fishermen and smugglers who 
have so long inhabited them. Perched on 
the roofs, the great white seagulls still 
preen their feathers, uttering their wailing 
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cry which seems ever to recall the tragedy 
of the sea. 

On such a coast as this have dwelt 
throughout the centuries a mixed popula- 
tion of long-shore men and deep-sea 
sailors; men whose lives have endowed 
almost each cove and headland with some 
story or incident of high romance. For 
though now becoming known as England’s 
‘Riviera’, it was not to the exploitation of 
its natural beauties that the people of 
Cornwall formerly looked for their liveli- 
hood. ‘The wealth of the Duchy, as they 
knew it, lay buried deep in the hills of 
granite or in the waters which surrounded 
their home. Hence it was that, in times 
past, generation after generation of Cor- 
nishmen followed one another almost 
instinctively to the mine or to the boat. 

The life of the Cornish fishing-coves and 
ports was a hard school. It was a school 
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which tended to produce much originality 
of character and its ethics were all its own. 
Its products were to be seen alike in the 
Elizabethan pirate, in the smuggler who 
might also be a devout Methodist, in the 
bandit wrecker, or the poor toiling fisher- 
man. The parts played by such men were 
interchangeable and no strict line of de- 
marcation divided their ranks, but one 
characteristic was common to them all, 
they were, in very truth ‘men of the séa’. 

The earliest official reference to Corn- 
wall’s maritime history dates from 1205, 
when an order was made to the western 
counties to provide workmen and sailors to 
build and navigate the King’s ships. This 
in itself implies an already established 
record of apprenticeship to the sea. From 


the 13th century onwards Cornwall con- 
tinued to supply both ships and men for 


service in the English wars. The sailors 
of Fowey, in particular, gained many 
prizes through their prowess at sea. On 
occasions this brought them into conflict 
with the other chief maritime centre—the 
Cinque Ports. In 1320-21 an order was 
made commanding the latter to refrain 
from injuring the men of Lostwithiel, 
Fowey and Polruan and to cease hindering 
them from trading with the Ports. The 
quarrel, in this instance, originated from a 
Cornishman, accused of murder, having 
been forcibly ‘rescued’ by his fellow- 
countrymen from a Cinque Ports ship. 
In the affray, several Portsmen had been 
killed and, for some time after, the latter 
had sought to revenge themselves upon 
their rivals. Whilst there is no docu- 
mentary evidence for Leland’s statement 
that the Fowey men had on one occasion 
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From the slopes of Plymouth Hoe the wooded cliffs of Southern Cornwall are seen beyond the dividing 
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In the north, the bare uplands slope gently to the land-locked, sandy bars of the Camel 
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estuary near Padstow 


refused to ‘veil bonnet’ when sailing past 
the towns of Rye and Winchelsea—there- 
by earning for themselves the title of the 
‘Gallants of Fowey’—1t is possible that this 
story arose out of a distortion of the earlier 
facts. 

Throughout the Elizabethan period, and 
indeed much later, Cornwall lived under a 
patriarchal form of society. Everything 
centred around the ruling families in each 
district, the people following them at the 
various musters for the county’s defence 
and looking always to their leadership. 
In the north-eastern part of Cornwall the 
Grenvilles held sway. The crew of the 
Revenge probably included many Cornish- 
men who suffered in the general fate im- 
posed by the ‘intolerable pride and un- 
satiable ambition’ of their leader during 
his last great fight. We know that one, at 
least, a certain Thomas Benson, ‘a canon- 


eer’, was passed back to his native county, 
with an order from the Privy Council that 
if his story was true he was to be pensioned 
from the fund for maimed soldiers. 
Among the many west-countrymen who 
accompanied Drake on his famous voyage 
round the world in 1577-80, chance has 
preserved the names of two Cornishmen— 
Pascoe Giddy of Saltash, and Peter 
Carder of Veryan. Shortly after navigat- 
ing the Straits of Magellan, these men, 
together with six others, had been ordered 
by Drake to man the pinnace and therein 
‘to wait upon the ship’ (ze. the Golden 
Hind) ‘for all necessary uses’. Becoming 
separated in the darkness of a night, how- 
ever, they were forced to find their way 
back through the Straits. Attacked by 
savages, they sought refuge on an unin- 
habited and nearly waterless island, about 
three leagues from the shore. Here they 
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The great variety of Cornish coastal scenery includes wide, shallow bays like that beside Pentire Point— 
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—creeks biting far into the land, as at Fowey, where seaweed floats beneath the forest trees— 
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—little ports like Looe, full of tradition and history, nestling in deep, sheltered inlets— 
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—and black, jagged outer cliffs like those of Lantivet Bay, for ever belaboured by the sea 
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lost the pinnace and here six out of the 
crew of eight died. Eventually Carder 
and his sole surviving companion managed 
to ferry themselves over on a plank to the 
mainland. Finding water, the other sea- 
man, now distracted with thirst, ‘over- 
drank himselfe’ and died. Carder, now 
alone on that great continent, passed 
many months among savages, being res- 
cued at length by a friendly Portuguese. 
Returning to England in November 1586, 
he was received by the Queen and in due 
course found his way back to Cornwall, 
nine years after his setting forth. 

Not far from Peter Carder’s home, on 
the other side of the wooded estuary of the 
Fal, lay the seat of the Killigrews, a family 
who were at this time already becoming 
notorious throughout the west. In 1577, 
three of the brothers had attacked a ship 
off the Land’s End and subsequently di- 
vided among themselves the cargo, which 
was said to have been worth not less than 
£10,000. Five years later their mother, 
Lady Killigrew, seized a Spanish vessel 
which was sheltering beneath her house 
in Falmouth harbour, removed its cargo 
to Arwennack and drowned most of the 
crew. Her husband, who was at that time 
one of the Commissioners for Piracy, was 
conveniently absent from home and, on an 
inquiry being instituted, pleaded com- 
plete ignorance of the crime. It is pleas- 
ing to find, however, that he bore no 
grudge in the matter, for on the Spanish 
owner complaining of his treatment, the 
Privy Council licensed him, as a recom- 
pense, to transport 150 quarters of grain 
out of the country ‘which Sir John Killi- 
grew informs them may be conveniently 
spared’! By 1588, Sir John, in conse- 
quence of his appointment as Vice- 
Admiral, had come to be regarded locally 
as the chief pillar and support of all the 
pirates who infested the coast. It was 
during this period that the Helford estu- 
ary, which lay under the jurisdiction of 
the Killigrews, earned its sinister nick- 
name of ‘Stealford River’. 
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Many other well-known Cornish names 
are to be found in connection with piracy 
during the reign of Elizabeth, including 
those of Godolphin, Carminow, Tregose, 
Tolcarne, and Rashleigh. In justice to 
these men, it should be remembered that 
in the unsettled state of the times, what 
was regarded as patriotic privateering at 
one moment might “be treated as piracy 
the next, Elizabeth herself being ever an 
opportunist. Thus in 1568, when Sir 
Arthur Champernowne had seized 600,000 
ducats on board two Spanish vessels taking 
refuge at~Saltash, he had but to explain 
that ‘anything taken from that wicked 
nation is both necessary and profitable to 
our Commonwealth’ in order to win the 
Queen’s approval of what was, in fact, a 
gross breach of neutrality, 

During the fateful years which preceded 
the coming of the Armada, the defences 
of Cornwall were a matter of grave anxiety 
to all those who were in a position of com- 
mand. ‘Cornewall’, wrote Sir Walter 
Raleigh, ‘is but an arme of lande which 
stretcheth it selfe even to the bosome of 
the enemye, and hathe the best ports of 
England on the south. On April 1, 
1588, the more important coast towns 
were ordered to despatch their quota of 
ships to join Drake’s fleet at Plymouth. 
Fowey and Looe together sent one ship 
and a pinnace under the command of 
Captain John Rashleigh, whilst Saltash 
provided the John Trelawney under Captain 
Thomas Meek. On Friday and Saturday, 
July.19 and 20, the Armada was in sight 
of the coast. The country people, flock- 
ing down to the Lizard, Pendennis, and 
St Mawes, saw the splendid spectacle of 
the hundred and twenty ships, their 
coloured sails blazing with red, white and 
gold, progressing in half-moon formation 
up-channel. 

Though the Armada was defeated, fears 
of a second invasion still remained very 
general. In 1592 a plan was put forward 
for building a castle at Plymouth at the 
cost of about £5000. ‘This large sum of 
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A splendid defensive position long made St Michael’s Mount a seat of power and influence. 
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its lively cornice the former refectory of the Priory 1s known as the “Chevy Chase’ hall 


money was to be raised partly by ‘volun- 
tary’ subscription, and partly by a tax on 
pilchards. The result was an immediate 
falling-off in the export of these fish, the 
merchants of Fowey, in particular, ‘being 
not resolved to pay the impost’. Nor did 
the response to the appeal prove any more 
encouraging. ‘I called some of the chief 
gentlemen of Cornwall and Devon to- 
gether’, wrote Sir Ferdinando Gorges, ‘but 
they contributed unwillingly, and only 
£60, which would have been less if I had 
not been there.’ 

During this period, the Godolphins, who 
were the viceroys of Scilly, lost no oppor- 
tunity of urging upon the Queen the 
necessity of providing a fortress on St 
Mary’s. Though doubtless to his own 
pecuniary advantage, Sir Francis Godol- 
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phin must have been well aware that such 
a fort could have been of little service to 
the defence of the country. Nevertheless 
his counsels prevailed and the Star Castle, 
as it was called, was begun in 1593 and 
completed in the following year. 

A short while after this an incident 
occurred which seemed almost to justify 
Elizabeth’s worst fears. On July 23, 
1595, four Spanish galleys, led by a rene- 
gade Englishman, entered Mount’s Bay 
and landed two hundred men who sacked 
and set fire to the villages of Mousehole, 
Paul, Newlyn and Penzance. On the fol- 
lowing day they held mass ‘on the western 
hil? and there ‘vowed to build a friary 
when they had conquered England’. By 
this act the Spaniards are alleged to have 
fulfilled an ancient prophecy in the 


Cornish language that ‘there should land 
upon the rock of Merlin, those that would 
burn Paul’s church, Penzance and New- 
lyn’. This act of daring was followed by 
several other trifling raids in the course of 
the next year. Alarming as they were, 
however, these cross-channel rushes really 
marked the end of the war with Spain. 
Though the English by now would fain 
have had peace, others had learnt their 
piratical ways. By the beginning of 
the 17th century the governors of the 
Low Countries had established privateer- 
ing bases at Dunkirk and Ostend, from 
whence they inflicted terrible injury upon 
English commerce. In 1608 it was 
reckoned that there were ‘five hundred sail 
of pirates in English waters’. Soon after, 
the Algerine and Salee rovers made their 
appearance in the Channel. In 1625 
Penzance was petitioning for a fort because 
‘of late terribly terrified by the Turks’. In 
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the same year sixty men, women and chil- 
dren were seized whilst attending service 
at a church at ‘Minnigeesa in Mount’s 
Bay’ [? Mevagissey Bay] and carried off 
to lifelong slavery. By 1626 the Turkish 
men-of-war could be sighted daily from 
the shore ‘so that no fisherman dare go 
forth’. Ten years later it was reported 
that fifteen fishing boats belonging to the 
town of Looe, and to Helford, had been 
taken within a month. Well, indeed, 
might a contemporary writer refer to the 
‘poor, painful fishermen who get their 
living with more pains, with more cold 
and watching than any other trade or 
people whatsoever’. 

Apart from the special danger which 
beset them at this time in home waters, 
the west-country fishermen had for long 
been engaged in that most arduous of all 
sea-enterprises—the great Newfoundland 
trade. ‘The beginnings of this trade 
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Since 1657 the Mount has belonged to the St Aubyn family, whose head, Baron St Levan, still main- 
tains the feudal crew of boatmen, here seen (about 50 years ago) in their state uniform 
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Coves are inseparably connected with Cornwall. Some, like Porthgwarra (above), were once the haunt_of 
smugglers and of those local squires who indulged in seasonal prwateering. Others, like Cadgwith (below), 
have always been associated with the fishermen who still inhabit them 
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Down the hills encircling the little bays the thatched, stone houses cluster. Mousehole (below), with its 

granite “caunse’ quayside and its narrow harbour entrance—which can be closed with wooden balks in heavy 
weather—typifies the Cornish seaman’s home 
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actually dated from a period of within 
less than thirty years after the voyages 
of Columbus and Cabot to the American 
continent. By the early decades of the 
17th century, two hundred west-country 
vessels were occupied in the fishery. In 
Cornwall, the chief ports concerned were 
Saltash, Looe, Fowey, Mevagissey, Fal- 
mouth, Penzance, St Ives and Padstow. 
Here, each year, hundreds of fishermen 
signed on for a period which involved two 
summers and a winter of separation from 
home, and a life of indescribable hardship. 

Whilst throughout the centuries the 
Cornish people have done hard service in 
wresting an honest living from the sea, it 
must be admitted that they have also used 
their maritime position for less laudable 
ends. Originally, the ‘Right of Wreck’ 
appears to have been vested in the Crown, 
but as time went on this privilege fell more 
and more into the hands of the great coast- 
lying landowners, some of whom claimed 
very extensive ‘royalties’. In 1526 a 
Portuguese treasure-ship was cast ashore 
at Gunwalloe in the Mount’s Bay. In- 
cluded in its cargo were silver blocks, 
plates, ewers, pearls, precious stones, to- 
gether with chains, brooches and orna- 
ments of gold, amounting in all to approxi- 
mately £160,000 in the present-day value 
of money. The greater part of this cargo 
was saved with the assistance of the 
country people, only to be seized a few 
hours later by John Milaton, who was at 
that time Captain of St Michael’s Mount! 
On the owner appealing to the justices, he 
was told that this seizure was the ‘custom 
of the country’ and that no redress was 
possible. 

It must not be supposed from this that 
wrecking was confined to the landed 
gentry, though they were certainly its 
most successful practitioners. When Sir 
John Killigrew erected the first lighthouse 
at the Lizard in 16109, he stated that most 
of the houses in the district were built of 
wreck timber. The inhabitants, more- 
over, were enraged by his action, com- 
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plaining ‘that I take away God’s grace 
from them, by which they mean that they 
will receive no more benefit from ship- 
wrecks’. Notwithstanding these charges, 
there is no evidence whatever that the Cornish 
people at any period indulged in the practice of 
deliberately luring ships in to their doom. 
Their attitude towards wrecking was 
succinctly expressed in the petition which 
Parson Troutbeck of the Scilly Islands is 
said to have added to the Litany: ‘O Lord, 
we pray Thee, not that wrecks should 
happen but that if wrecks do happen, 
Thou wilt guide them into these islands 
for the benefit of the poor inhabitants’. 
Among the chief practitioners of wrecking 
on the mainland were the hordes of half- 
starved miners who dwelt in the parishes of 
Breage and Germoe, adjoining the Mount’s 
Bay. 
‘God save us from rocks and shelving sands 
And keep us from Breage and Germoe 
men’s hands’ 


was the reputed prayer of sailors passing 
this shore. On the merest possibility of a 
vessel being wrecked, these men would 
leave their work and in bands ‘two thou- 
sand strong’ follow the ship for miles along 
the coast. ‘The moment she went ashore, 
all was over. ‘They'll cut a large trading 
vessel to pieces in one tide’ wrote an eye- 
witness in 1753, ‘and cut down everybody 
that offers to oppose them. ‘Iwo years 
ago a Dutchman was stranded near Hel- 
ston, every man saved, and the ship whole, 
laden with claret. In twenty-four hours 
time, the tinners had cleared all’. A short 
while before this, another vessel had been 
cast ashore at Gunwalloe, and here again 
the country people did well. And not 
only the poor, as it would seem, since a 
few days later five casks of wine were 
found in the possession of the vicar of 
Cury! 

Undoubtedly, dark deeds were some- 
times done in the secret places of the cliffs, 
yet against all this one must set the many 
acts of heroism shown by the Cornish 
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Fishermen’ s cottages at St Ives 
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In harbours like St Ives (above) may be seen the boats of the herring-fleet which succeeded those 

of the old pilchard fishery. At Newlyn (below) the crabbers of the Bretons, the Cornishman’s 
cousins, shelter from bad weather 
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people in risking their own lives on the 
chance of saving others from the sea. Nor 
should it be forgotten that it was a Cor- 
nishman, Henry Trengrouse of Helston, 
who, after witnessing the terrible wreck of 
the frigate Anson on the Loe Bar in 1807, 
devoted the remainder of his life and for- 
tune to evolving the rocket apparatus, an 
invention which has since been responsible 
for saving thousands of shipwrecked lives. 

During the 18th century Cornwall was 
the birthplace of a number of seamen 
whose names were destined to live in the 
pages of English history. Amongst these 
was Admiral Edward Boscawen whose 
capture of Louisbourg in 1758 opened the 
way for Wolfe’s victory at Quebec and the 
conquest of Canada. 

Considering what his compatriots had 
suffered at the hands of the “Turkish 
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Cornish fishing fleets no longer work under sail, and modern methods are depriving us of 
the brave sight shown in this old photograph of the Penzance mackerel fleet putting to sea 


pirates’, it seems peculiarly fitting that it 
should have been a Cornishman—Edward 
Pellew, afterwards Lord Exmouth—who 
was responsible in 1816 for the bombard- 
ment of Algiers and the freeing of the 
Christian galley-slaves. 

Another famous, or at least notorious, 
Cornish seaman of this period was Ad- 
miral ‘Breadfruit’ Bligh, the villain of a 
recent sensational film. ‘Two years after 
his epic voyage of 3600 miles in an open 
boat, a party of Botany Bay convicts, who 
included a certain William and Mary 
Bryant from Cornwall, set out to emulate 
the same feat. They, too, after terrible 
suffering, managed to reach the island of 
Timor in the Malayan archipelago. In 
their case the only member of the party 
who had any knowledge of the sea was 
Bryant himself, who had formerly been 
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a fisherman, a fact which makes their 
achievement even more remarkable than 
that of Bligh with his experienced sailors. 
About this time Captain Edwards, who 
had been sent in the Pandora to apprehend 
the mutineers of the Bounty, was himself 
wrecked in the Endeavour Straits and he 
and his crew also found their way to 
Timor. Edwards immediately took the 
convicts in charge and in due course they 
were conveyed back to England. On the 
voyage home Bryant and the two children 
died, but his wife reached London. News 
of her adventures soon spread, and greatly 
impressed James Boswell, the biographer 
of Dr Johnson. Largely through his in- 
fluence Mary Bryant, who was then but 
twenty-eight years of age, was granted a 
free pardon. She was sent back to her 
home at Fowey, where Boswell allowed her 
a small annuity which was paid through 
the vicar of Lostwithiel. 


From an etching by ae 


Apart from the staple industries of 
mining and fishing, it 1s probably true to 
say that the prosperity of Cornwall during 
the latter half of the 18th century was in 
the main derived from smuggling. It was 
during this period that the ‘Fair Trade’, as 
it was generally called, reached its zenith. 
A report made to the Government in 1783 
states that many of the larger vessels would 
carry up to three thousand barrels of spirit 
and ten or twelve tons of tea on a single 
voyage. The landings were regulated by 
signals, whilst small batteries of guns de- 
fended the coves against interference from 
the revenue cutters. The bigger cargoes 
were regularly insured and were delivered 
to retail traders or private householders at 
about two-thirds of their proper price. 

The hardihood of the smugglers at this 
period knew no bounds. In 1767s 
smuggling fleet of nine vessels and armed 
sloops sailed out of Penzance in full day- 
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Clearing a wreck in Cornwall, 1805. The famous cartoonist sho , 
1, me ws a mere handful foll. 
bodies to the village, while a busy crowd rifles and breaks up a ae ice 
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A common tragedy of the Cornish coast. 
The Norwegian barque Gunvor ran 
ashore on the Lizard in 1912; the crew 
were saved 
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Tol-pedn-Penwith—‘the hole of the head in 
Penwith’ —a bold headland near the Land’s 
End 
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light and under the very eyes of a man-of- 
war which was powerless to stop them. 
Five years later, another of their craft 
entered the same port and actually carried 
off a revenue cutter which was lying there 
with captured cargo in her hold. Smug- 
gling was carried on even in the official 
Falmouth packet-boats which brought the 
Portuguese and West Indian mails to 
England. On the arrival of one of these 
ships, the country people would flock to 
Falmouth as if to a fair. Silks, wines, 
tobacco and other goods were often sold 
to the value of £10,000 or £15,000. It 
was commonly said that the revenue 
officers at this port wore ‘fog spectacles 
with bank-note shades’, and it is certainly 
a fact that seizures of contraband goods 
were almost unknown at Falmouth. 
Probably the most famous of all Cornish 
smugglers were the Carter family of 
Prussia Cove in the Mount’s Bay. The 
site chosen for their headquarters had every 
natural advantage to recommend it. ‘A 
spot’, as Mr J. B. Cornish has written, ‘so 
sheltered and secluded that it is impossible 
to see what boats are in the little harbour 
until one literally leans over the edge of 
the cliff above, a roadway with wheel- 
tracks, partly cut and partly worn, climb- 
ing up the face of the cliff on either side of 
the cove, caves everywhere, many of them 
reputed to be connected by secret passages 
with the old house above—these are among 
the still existing trade-marks left by one of 
the most enterprising smuggling gangs that 
Cornwall has ever known.’ John Carter, 
the ‘King of Prussia’, as he was styled, 
was a man of high integrity, according 
to his own standards. On one occasion 
when some of his goods had been ‘stolen’ 
by the excisemen he broke open the 
custom house at Penzance, removing 
nothing but what he believed to be his 
own. ‘To his companions who demurred 
at the risk he explained that these goods 
had been promised to customers by a 
certain date and that to fail in delivering 
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them would be to forfeit his reputation as 
an honest trader. 

It was not until after Waterloo that the 
Government was at last able to take 
smuggling seriously in hand. In 1816 a 
new and much more efficient preventive 
force was established, and a regular watch 
began to be kept on the suspected coves. 
In consequence, the smugglers were forced 
to take to a smaller class of boat, involving 
far greater risks for a less return. ‘Lhe 
fact, however, that greater cunning and 
daring were required now than ever be- 
fore only seemed to add spice and flavour 
to the game. Old ladies sipping their 
fragrant tea knew all the joys of smuggling 
without its toil and hardship as they 
handled their egg-shell china cups and 
whispered to each other, ‘All smuggled, 
my dear, like the tea that’s in them’. In 
the same way, the miner or the farmer 
calling for a pint of beer and seeing a drop 
of something added to ‘take the chill off 
would rejoice in the knowledge that the 
Cornish boys had once again outwitted the 
‘searcher’s gang’. 

But though the end came slowly, it 
came inevitably. As late as the seventies 
of the last century the trade still lingered 
in St Ives and other of the western ports. 
But about that time spies were introduced 
among the fishermen. In this way evi- 
dence was obtained and fines of such mag- 
nitude were inflicted as to bring smuggling 
practically to a close. The death of 
smuggling marks what is also practically 
thes end of Cornwall’s distinctive mari- 
time history. Whatever the future may 
hold in store for her now struggling fishing 
industry, it is certain that her sea-life can 
never again partake of the romance associ- 
ated with those great days of the past, 
when scores of well-found vessels and 
hundreds of daring, reckless men put out 
from the western ports and served an 
apprenticeship which made them sailors 
the like of whom the world will scarcely 
see again, 
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A Pongyibyan 


THE psychological aspect of funeral rites 
in different religions is often of absorbing 
interest to the casual onlooker who is un- 
affected by close ties of race or family. In 
some cases the rites are so simple and 
moving that one becomes instinctively a 
mourner, even if one does not understand 
their immediate significance nor a word of 
what is spoken; in other cases there is so 
much pageantry and show that one looks 
upon the scene without any deep feeling. 
An outstanding example of the latter is 
the final stage of the funeral rites of a 
Buddhist archbishop in Burma. 

There are, or were a few years ago, only 
two Buddhist archbishops in Burma. <A 


A year after the death of a Burmese Buddhist archbishop his body is placed in a gold coffin and is 
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year after the death the official cremation 
—the pongyibyan—takes place. The rites in 
themselves are simple: the body is carried 
in procession encased in a gold coffin; it 
is then transferred to one made of sandal- 
wood and burnt on a funeral pyre. But 
this simple ceremony is so mixed up with 
local customs, the worship of nats (spirits), 
traces of animistic religion and general 
holiday-making that to European eyes 
it is nothing but bizarre pageantry. For 
instance, during the daily procession the 
coffin is shaken violently up and down and 
from side to side, so as to prevent evil- 
minded nats from entering. 

Preparations begin months ahead. A 
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carried in procession once a day, preparatory to the official cremation 
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A fair-ground is rented and rows of stalls, booths, shrines and stucco figures are erected. The body 


is eventually transferred to a sandalwood coffin on the back of a huge stucco elephant 
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The Burmese look upon the pongyibyan, 


with its attendant display, as an occasion for a holiday 
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The gigantic stucco elephant on which the body of the Burmese pongyi is jinally cremated 
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The rites show little of the Buddhism which 
is the professed faith; figures of nats symbolize 
the predominance of the animistic religion that 
they represent 


A roaring trade in Burmese arts and crafts is 
done in the rows of booths that cluster at the 


feet of the great 4o-ft. figures 


fair-ground is rented and long rows of 
stalls and booths are erected. Some rich 
man, wishing to acquire merit, donates a 
lakh or so of rupees, most of which are 
spent on temporary shrines and large stucco 
figures. These have little or nothing to 
do with Buddhism and are usually gigantic 
effigies of some of the hierarchy of Burmese 
nats—the Kings of the Four Quarters, 
and so on. ‘There is always an enormous 
stucco elephant, four or five times life- 
size, on the top of which the final funeral 
pyre is lit. The rites last about a week. 
Every day the coffin is carried in proces- 
sion round the fair (it is impossible to call 
it by a more reverent name), and until the 
last day that is all there is to be seen of the 
graver side of life or death. The ground, 
acres in extent, is thronged with sight- 
seers, by no means all Buddhists or Bur- 
mese: Indians looking sedate in their white 
cotton, Burmese extremely gay in their 
coloured silks. The stalls and booths do a 
roaring trade; in fact, if one were suddenly 
deposited in the middle of the ground, a 
funeral would be the last guess at the 
reason for it all. 

Through the crowd wend hundreds of 
the younger of the Buddhist monks in their 
yellow robes. They are privileged beings 
throughout the entire week. They are 
constantly given free gifts, again by some- 
one anxious to acquire merit. On the day 
that we were there a number of years ago 
a free distribution of umbrellas was in 
progress, an act of piety that drew even 
the older monks, many of whom were 
entirely out of sympathy with the crudity 
of the whole affair, particularly as the 
late archbishop had been a pricst of the 
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greatest sanctity. His name was Sayadaw 
Thiha Aggamahapandita, of the Salim 
Taik monastery. 

In the bright midday sun of a Rangoon 
winter’s day one is left with a curious im- 
pression of festivity. The giant figures, 
thirtyor more feet in height, in the distance 
are something akin to a Mardi Gras pro- 
cession run wild. One is always waiting 
for them to move; but there they sit, or 
rather stand, and, when one comes near, 
their stucco-osity—if one may coin the 
word—is such that the very idea of their 
being the embodiments of nats or spirits 
seems absurd. We were told that crafts- 
manship of an extreme degree of skill is 
used in the making of such enormous 
figures. The elephant had a certain ro- 
tund grace of design, but the rest were 
just monstrosities not improved by the gilt 
and tinsel and inlaid glass so beloved by 
the modern Burmese decorator. 

In the short-lived smoky dusk the effect 
is entirely different. The tawdriness dis- 
appears as by magic; the colours soften 
and merge into one soft tone; the great 
figures and imitation pagodas are sil- 
houetted against the night sky. Now the 
stucco embodiments of the nats give one 
some slight idea of what they are supposed 
to be. But the impression of festivity 
remains: Burmese plays and pwes (opera- 
like ballets) are given nightly to a weird 
accompaniment of clappers, a reed instru- 
ment like glorified pipes-of-Pan and a 
battery of drums arranged in a circle, 
which are struck with incredible agility 
by the drummers standing inside. What- 
ever else may be the inner meaning of 
these rites, it is not Buddhism. 
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Zeeland from the Air 


by DIRK L. BROEDER 


Our old friends and rivals, the Dutch, with whom we have so much in common, possess to a super- 

lative degree a faculty on which we rather pride ourselves—that of putting new wine into old bottles 

without damage to either. Mr Broeder lives at Veere, one of those artists’ paradises, scrupulously 
preserved, in which Holland abounds: yet he writes from the viewpoint of a Fokker in flight 


Tue Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maatschappij coast of the island of Schouwen—412 
(Royal Dutch Air Lines) is responsible passengers were carried. The following 
not only for one of the longest regular year the line was extended to Flushing. 
passenger air-services in the world—that The Fokker machines flew three times a 
which covers the 8700 miles between Am- week during the summer months and 
sterdam and Batavia in the Dutch East carried 1323 passengers. In 1933 the Zee- 
Indies—but also for one of the shortest: the land Line was once more extended, this 
Zeeland line of some fifty miles between time still further south, across the West 
Rotterdam and Flushing, which links the Scheldt River and Zeeland-Flanders to 
insular province of Zeeland with the main- _Knocke in Belgium. 3751 passengers were 
land province of South Holland. carried and the service was run three times 

In 1931, when the line was inaugurated a week with a daily service between July 1 
between Rotterdam and Haamstede—a and September 5. ‘The line had in the 
small bathing-resort on the North Sea meantime proved such a boon to the 
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islanders that a service was maintained 
throughout the winter, and, since 1934, 
when 9961 passengers were carried, two 
regular services have been run daily in 
both directions. 

Time-saving (the trip takes but half an 
hour) is by no means the only attraction 
of this short air route, for it passes over 
what is often, and justly, called the Garden 
of the Netherlands—that fertile and many- 
coloured country through which the waters 
of the Scheldt and Rhine find their way to 
the North Sea. Behind us as we leave 
Waalhaven, the airport of Rotterdam, lies 
the great city with its factories and minia- 
ture skyscrapers, its green parks and long 
yellow trams, its canals and waterways. 
Far below, we see numerous little barges 
and other vessels, with here and there a 
large ocean-bound liner moving slowly 
down the River Meuse. Before us, the 
glittering strips and patches that reflect 
the sunlight bring vividly to mind the 
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part played by water in the life of 
Holland. 

The islands that once lay between the 
Meuse and the Haringvliet are now nearly 
all united in one great stretch of agri- 
cultural land. Ysselmonde and Rozen- 
burg, Putten, Beierland and the Hoeksche- 
waard, all cling to what was once the island 
of Voorne. One can call them islands no 
longer, so firmly do the connecting dykes 
and bridges clasp them to the mainland. 
Throughout the centuries rivers have silted 
up and land has been reclaimed where 
once the heavy rollers beat the earthen 
dykes that held the water at bay. 

Our machine follows the long, straight 
silvery line of the canal which cuts Voorne 
in two, until we reach the naval fortress 
town of Hellevoetsluis, at the southern 
mouth of the canal. From here William 
of Orange sailed on November 10, 1688, 
upon his way to England and the crown of 
his father-in-law, James II. Below us the 
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aera ie eee of the K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Air Lines) 


Waalhaven, the airport of Rotterdam 
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The castle of Moermond, near Renesse on the twin island of Schouewen-Duiweland 


little red-roofed houses of Hellevoetsluis 
shine in the sun and clumps of dark elm 
trees sway to and fro in the wind. Ahead 
of us are the twin islands of Goeree (Goe- 
dereede) and Overflakkee, flanked by 
creeks and sand-banks. ‘To port we see 
the Haringvliet, which winds its way be- 
tween the fertile polders—stretches of low- 
land rescued from the sea—of the South 
Holland islands. To starboard the dunes 
of Goerce—an island shaped like the head 
of a large hammer—and of Voorne undu- 
late along the coast. 

As we make our way westwards the tall 
lighthouse of Goeree is our guides Lie 
‘sland of Goeree is but a small patch of 
sand and dunes and a few square miles of 
agricultural land; we can see distinctly 
where the waters of the North Sea once 
divided it into two parts. A strip of 

olderland, two miles wide, connects it 
with Overflakkee. 
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The endless sheets of water that are a 
feature of Zeeland at flood are driven away 
at ebb-tide, when their place is occupied 
by golden sand-banks, greyish mud-flats, 
green marshes and dark mussel-banks, be- 
tween which the ever-shifting waters of the 
Scheldt’s numerous arms wind their vari- 
ous ways through the channels, traced out 
by red and black buoys. 

We have by now reached the northern 
shore of Zeeland’s first twin island, 
Schouwen-Duiveland. Slightly to port 
we can dimly discern the contours of 
Brouwershaven, a little fishing-port with 
a glorious past, in the days when Zee- 
land was the great trading province of 
the Netherlands. Brouwershaven is now 
asleep, but its old houses remind us of 
bygone days of greatness. 

Below and before we see the vast ex- 
panse of the sand-dunes of Schouwen. 
Here many species of sea-birds have their 
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breeding-places, saved from the encroach- 
ment of man by the guardian arm of 
the Birds Protection Act. Adjoining the 
yellow sands is a fertile polderland of fat 
clay. Swaying cornfields, waving or- 
chards and nestling elm trees glide away 
beneath us. 

In the midst of this fertility stands 
Moermond Castle, near the village of 
Renesse. Once an expanse of bog and 
swamp extended far inland, and here one 
of Zeeland’s powerful noblemen built his 
castle and named it Rietnesse or Renesse, 
that is, Reed-ness—the ness or cape of 
reedlands. Later it wascalled Moermond, 
or morass-mouth—the castle at the 
mouth of the morass. Nearly two cen- 
turies passed, and then, in the closing years 
of the 13th century, Moermond was razed 
to the ground after a siege. A second 


Moermond was built, which, barring a 
few alterations and restorations, still re- 
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mains. It stands erect, its graceful little 
tower peering above the red-tiled roof. 
Surrounded by an old castle moat and 
clusters of trees, Moermond is one of the 
most pleasant country seats on the island. 

Now our machine gradually loses alti- 
tude and we leave Renesse and Moermond 
behind us and head for the lighthouse of 
Haamstede. Here,-among the dunes, is a 
flying-ground where our aeroplane alights. 
Our shadow skims the dunes and the noise 
of our engines frightens the seagulls and 
wild duck, who regard this territory as 
their own. As we land, this feathered 
world of Schouwen subsides into silence. 
The birds sweep down to their haunts 
again: only a few shy rabbits dart from 
one burrow to another. 

Five minutes are enough for alighting or 
boarding the machine, and then the roar of 
the engines once more resounds over the 
silent sand-hills. Less than a minute later 


Seals bask on the sandy shores of the Zeeland islands 


(Above) Marshes and dykes at Kortgene, North Beveland, show how polders—tand reclaimed from 
the sea—are formed. (Below) The locks at Wemeldinge on South Beveland 
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we are circling above the dunes again. 
This time we do not climb much higher 
than a thousand feet, for we are only ten 
minutes’ flight from Flushing. We make 
for the coast of Walcheren. Beneath us lie 
scattered sand-banks, ringed with snowy 
surf: here and there dark spots relieve their 
gleaming solitude. As we approach we 
recognize the forms of seals basking in the 
sun. ‘The noise of our engines wakes them 
up and they jog lazily down to the water’s 
edge. No sooner have they reached their 
native element than they dart like arrows 
from a bow into the waves and out of sight. 
Only one venerable old seal turns round to 
resume his sleep or to philosophize. 
Ahead we see North Beveland. Hun- 
dreds of feet below us, this island of polders 
looks like a mosaic, each patch of land 
varying in colour according to the pro- 
duct it brings forth. At North Beveland’s 
north-western extremity lies an islet of 
sand-hills, completely cut off from the 
mainland at high tide. Here thousands 
of sea birds, of which more than a hundred 
species have been seen, fight for supremacy 
in their own little domain, which is pro- 
tected from the bleak winter winds by 
beach-grass, sea-buckthorn, bramble and 
elder bushes. From North Beveland to 
Walcheren is only a minute’s distance. 
Of this island the famous Flemish writer 
Charles de Coster wrote that it resembled 
‘a bouquet, floating on the water’. Its 
memories were less fragrant for the sur- 
vivors of the 40,000 British troops landed 
there in 1809, whose strength was so disas- 
trously reduced by sickness and fever while 
the strategy of their leaders took the form 
described in the immortal couplets: 


Lord Chatham, with his sword undrawn, 
Is waiting for Sir Richard Strachan; 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Is waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 


Walcheren is the climax of our flight, 
and the climax of Walcheren is Veere, one 
of the ancient villes mortes of the Nether- 
lands. Veere was once a staple port 
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of the Scottish wool trade. Although it 
lies on the eastern coast of the island 
its enormous 15th-century cathedral -like 
church and the slender Renaissance spire 
of its town hall can be seen from the 
greater part of Walcheren. ‘There was a 
time when Veere was one of the chief com- 
mercial centres of the country. Its traders 
sailed the high seas and brought back to 
their port goods from every country of the 
globe. The channel was longer then; 
shipyards lined one side of the outer 
harbour and houses stood where there are 
now fields and gardens. The inlets to 
Veere silted up and the heavily laden 
merchantmen were often stranded on 
their way into the port. Ultimately the 
traders moved northwards to Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam, as they had once come 
up to Zeeland from Flanders when the 
rivers to Bruges, Sluis and Ghent silted 
up. A quaint shrimp-fishing fleet has 
taken the place of the merchantmen which 
once thronged the harbour of Veere; early 
in the morning the sharp-prowed smacks 
sail out and return with the catch in the 
afternoon at high tide. ‘Then there is a 
bustle as of old and the quay resounds 
with the voices of the fishermen landing 
their catch. 

Our machine takes us onwards over 
Walcheren with its villages, farms, orchards 
and yellow lanes crossed by straight canals 
and winding waterways. Middelburg, the 
principal town of Walcheren and_ the 
capital of Zeeland, soon lies before us. 
Middelburg, too, was once a flourishing 
centre of commerce and many of its 
handsome buildings are a testimony to 
that period. The town itself is largely 
surrounded by old moats laid out like 
the teeth of a saw. In the centre the 
great Gothic town hall surveys the 
market-square, from which most of the 
chief thoroughfares radiate. Imposing 
churches dot the little town: to port is the 
domed Oostkerk; near the town hall the 
pillared dome of the catholic church of 
SS. Peter and Paul soars above the houses 
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The airport of Flushing, beside the canal that runs through the island of Walcheren 


clustered around it. Above all rises the 
elegant abbey tower, ‘Long John’, as it 1s 
familiarly called, whose melodious carillon 
plays a tune of praise at every quarter-hour. 

No sooner have we left Middelburg than 
our machine heads for its destination a few 
miles further on. Flushing, the shipping 
centre of Zeeland, is in sight. ‘The cranes 
of the shipyards are silhouetted against the 
wide expanse of water that separates Wal- 
cheren from the mainland of Zeeland— 
Flanders, which we see in the distance. 
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By the dunes and sand we see large houses 
and modern hotels and villas. A large 
suburb of neatly kept workmen’s houses 
has developed close by the beach. Docks 
and dockyards, harbours and factories, 
meet the eye. At the end of a wide boule- 
vard the bronze statue of Admiral de 
Ruyter, who was born at Flushing, gazes 
seawards, with his back to the fishing-har- 
bour. With a wide circle over the canal, 
our blue-and-yellow machine glides down 
to the aerodrome. 


